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VARNISH-MAKING

Indian, and Tuscan reds are the most permanent colors we
have, on wood, except, perhaps, lampblack.
When paint perishes in service, it either wears off,
progressively from the surface, or it peels off in flakes or
scales from the bottom. The latter is worst, because
always some of it adheres and it leaves a rough surface,
unfit for repainting, especially as the portions which still
adhere will probably flake off if paint is put over them.
It is commonly said that this is a fault of white zinc; but
zinc does not always do it, therefore it is a fault of the
painter or the paint-maker. No doubt white zinc does do
so frequently, but this only shows that it requires more
care and skill than most other pigments; it must have the
foundation carefully and correctly prepared (which ought
to be done for all paints), and the right amount of oil must
be used, which will vary with different surfaces. Its use
is attended with more difficulties than that of white lead;
but when used in the best possible manner it is an excellent
paint. It is harder and less tough and elastic than white
lead, and for that reason shows the effect of misuse and bad
conditions worse than that paint; so much so that it is
not often used in outdoor painting, in this country, without
a considerable admixture of lead or other pigment, to make
it more tractable. But it does not always show a tendency
to peel, and therefore I do not believe it ever ought to do so.
It is whiter than lead, and, unlike that pigment, does not
become yellowish in places out of strong light, at least not
appreciably; and it mixes with oleoresinous varnishes better
than lead, which makes it generally used for enamels.
This is remarkable, for it does not mix well with oil which
is at all acid, and such oil is preferred for grinding lead;
and the trouble with varnish as a vehicle is popularly
supposed to be its acidity. Neither of these pigments
will mix with shellac-varnish, but enter quickly into
chemical combination with shellac, which is an acid resin.
White-lead paint, exposed to the weather, is said to
"chalk," that is the oil on the surface either is destroyed
or loses its binding power, and the lead may easily be
rubbed off. This would not happen if it were converted
by the action of the air into a soluble salt, which would be